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NOTES ON EARLY TEXAS NEWSPAPERS, 1819-1836 

EUGENE C. BABKEK 

Texas Republican, 1819. — The earliest newspaper published in 
Texas of which there is any record was the Texas Republican, 
established at Nacogdoches by General James Long, the last of 
the so-called "filibusters." All that is known of it has been told 
by Mr. E. W. Winkler. 1 The first number was issued August 
14, 1819, and appears to have been edited by Horatio Bigelow, 2 
a member of Long's "Supreme Council," though there is some 
warrant for according the distinction to Eli Harris, "a native of 
North Carolina." 3 No copy of the paper is extant, and these 
facts are gleaned from contemporary papers of St. Louis and 
New Orleans. There is no clue to the number of issues that 
appeared, but publication can hardly have continued longer than 
two months. The extracts reprinted by contemporaries are prin- 
cipally military reports, but one records that an election of trus- 
tees for a "seminary of learning" had been called at Nacogdoches, 
and another that a grist and saw mill was building — promises 
of progress which were speedily blasted by the success of the 
royal forces and the flight of the inhabitants of East Texas across 
the Sabine. 

Texas Courier, 1828. — Some four years later a venturesome Amer- 
ican who signed himself Ashbridge established a press at San 
Antonio, and on April 9, 1823, announced his intention of pub- 
lishing the Texas Courier "every Wednesday morning in Span- 
ish and English." His prospectus, addressed in flamboyant 
style "To the Advocates of Light and Reason," deplored 'the 
vicious policy of Spain, which for three hundred years had con- 
cealed from the world the rich and beneficent province of Texas, 
neglected education, stifled the arts, and discouraged industry.' 

l "The First Newspaper in Texas," in The Qtjabtebly, VI, 162-165, VII, 
242-243. ' 

'St. Louis (Missouri) Enquirer, September 25, 1819, quoted by Winkler. 

'Gazette de la Louisiane (New Orleans), September 4, 1819, and L'Ami 
des Lois et Journal du Commerce (New Orleans), September 4, 1819, both 
quoted by Winkler. * 
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But, "evils of such magnitude could not be everlasting." "The 
epoch of reason and light [had broken] forever the degrading 
chains which oppressed the new hemisphere"; and Bexar, which 
formerly "was not thought deserving of a primary school, is now 
in possession of a printing press." The Courier wanted to "in- 
struct the public in everything that may have a connection with 
its prosperity," and to that end would collect information from 
as many foreign papers as could be obtained. The subscription 
price in Bexar was six dollars and a half a year, payable half in 
advance; in other provinces and cities of the Empire, 4 ten dol- 
lars. 5 The total civilized population of Texas at that time, adults 
and children, probably did not exceed 3,000,° and few of them 
were readers. How the editor expected to sustain himself does 
not appear. He enjoyed a measure of executive patronage, for 
during June and July, 1823, he rendered bills for printing three 
circulars, for the governor, twenty copies each, $45. 7 Whether 
he printed a single issue of the Courier, we do not know. Stephen 
F. Austin, who had been absent in Mexico for more than a year, 
wrote his brother from, Monterey on May 20, 1823, "I am told 
you have a newspaper in Bexar, which I am rejoiced to hear. It 
will be of incaculable advantage to Bexar and the whole province." 
But on June 13 he wrote again that the government had bought 
the press and would remove it at once to Monterey, which it did. 8 

Unknown Paper in Austin's Colony, 182^. — That a paper was 
being published in Austin's colony as early as July, 1824, seems 

'Though the Emperor Iturbide had abdicated on March 19, the news had 
probably not reached Bexar when this was published. 

5 The copy of the prospectus quoted is taken from the Louisiana Advertiser 
(New Orleans), of May 23, 1823. Judging from its style, the English copy 
was a translation of the Spanish. It is noted, but not reprinted, in the 
Missouri Republican (St. Louis), July 9, 1823. 

•The census reports nearest this date show the following figures: La 
Bahia (Goliad), April 24, 1825, 522; Bexar, July 31, 1826, 1625; Austin's 
Colony, March 28, 1826, 1132 (most of these had come in since 1823); 
Nacogdoches, July, 1828, 737. These reports are in the Nacogdoches 
Archives in the Texas State Library. 

'The bill is dated July 10, 1823. Copies of all the circulars are in the 
Bexar Archives, owned by the University of Texas. Mrs. M. A. Hatcher 
kindly brought them to the writer's attention. 

8 S. P. Austin to James B. Austin, May 20 and June 13, 1823. Austin 
Papers. University of Texas. Also Garcia to Garza, July 17, 1823. Bexar 
Archives. 
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apparent from a letter written by Austin to J. H. Bell. Austin 
says in this that the mistaken notions which had prevailed in 
Mexico concerning Texas had disappeared, "as you will see by 
reading next Saturday's paper"; but of the paper itself there is 
as yet no further clue. What was its title, who its editor, its 
place and duration of publication are unknown. Its span of life 
was no doubt very brief, or its fame circumscribed, for on June 
25, 1825, one year later, E. C. Langdon of Natchez, Mississippi, 
wrote to Francis Keller, then on his way to Texas, asking him 
to get information concerning the practicability of establishing 
a paper at San Felipe. 10 The cost of transporting the press, 
type, and materials, with paper for a year, would amount to 
$1,000, and the paper would be of immense value to Austin's 
Colony, he said, in correcting false reports concerning it preva- 
lent in the United States. That Keller reached Texas and made 
the inquiries that Langdon desired are indicated by the presence 
of Langdon's letter in the Austin Papers, but of the contents of 
his report to his friend we have no record. 

The Mexican Advocate, 1S29. — In the fall of 1829 two papers 
started almost simultaneously, at Nacogdoches and San Felipe — 
The Mexican Advocate and The Texas Gazette. The first was 
established at Nacogdoches by Milton Slocum, and was published 
in English and Spanish. This information comes to us through 
a notice in The Arkansas Gazette (Little Bock) of September 
23, 1829. The issue of this paper for October 20 quotes from 
The Mexican Advocate a letter dated at Nacogdoches on Septem- 
ber 4. From this, and other evidence not necessary to review 
here, Mr. Winkler is led to fix the date of the first number of 
the Advocate as "on or about September 4, 1829." 11 Concerning 
the editor, Mr. Winkler finds, from the census lists in the 
Nacogdoches Archives (Texas State Library), that Milton Slocum, 
"a native of Massachusetts, but late of Louisiana, and a printer 
by profession," arrived at Nacogdoches on June 27, 1829. He 
was then twenty-six years old. The annual reports continue to 

•July 5, 1824. Austin Papers. 

"Austin Papers. 

"Mr. Winkler has published two notes on The Mexican Advocate, one in 
The Quarterly, VII, 243, and the other, a more extended one, in Ibid., 
VIII, 272, note 2. 
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list him as a printer until June, 1832, when he has become a 
farmer, working for Jose Doste (Joseph Durst). Three letters 
in the Bexar Archives of the University of Texas give a little 
additional information. Jose Ignacio Ibarvo, Alcalde of Nacog^ 
doches, wrote to Ramon Musquiz, the political chief, on June 2 
that three young Americans arrived that day, bringing a print- 
ing press. August 4 he wrote that Sloeum had been received as 
a citizen and had taken the oath required of printers not to dis- 
turb the. peace with seditious papers. "With this letter he for- 
warded to the political chief a "printed copy" (impreso), per- 
haps a prospectus of the Advocate. On August 17 Miusquiz for- 
warded this information, with the paper, to the governor, saying 
that he had no copy of the law concerning printing and knew not 
what to say to Ibarvo. On November 25, 1829, Musquiz sent a 
communication to Ibarvo with instructions "to print it at once 
in the periodical, Mexican Advocate, which is established in that 
town." 13 And on December 4, 1829, David G. Burnet wrote 
Austin from Cincinnati, Ohio, that he had recently seen a Nac- 
ogdoches paper containing a notice of Brown Austin's death. 14 
This was probably one of the earliest issues, for Brown Austin 
died in New Orleans on August 17. 15 There is no record of 
Sloeum after 1833. M Sc- far as is known, no copy of his paper 
exists. Does the fact that Sloeum appears in the census as a 
printer until 1832 indicate that the paper continued publication 
until that time? Very probably not. 

Texas Gazette, 1829-1832.— The first number of The Texas 
Gazette is dated at San Felipe de Austin, Friday, September 25, 
1829. 17 Plans had been under way for some time, and issue at 

"In Nacogdoches Archives, Texas State Library. 
"Austin Papers. 

"H. D. Thompson to Austin. New Orleans, August 19, 1829. Austin 
Papers. 

"Winkler, in The Quabtebly, VIII, 272, note 2. 

"The late A. C. Gray in his "History of The Texas Press" (in Wooten, 
editor, A Comprehensive History of Texas, II, 368, ff.), gives Tuesday, 
September 29, for this date. He got his information from Colonel Guy 
M. Bryan, and Colonel Bryan's error was no doubt due to the fact that 
No. 3, which he had in his collection, was dated Tuesday, October 13. 
Though nominally a weekly, the Gazette was subject to many exigencies, 
and appeared somewhat irregularly. The same error appears in an article 
read before the Texas Press Association in May, 1886, by Judge A. B. 
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"a much earlier date" had been prevented by illness of the editor 
and his assistant. 18 On September 9 Thomas P. McKinney, re- 
ferring 1 to a prospectus, had written Austin of his gratification 
at the "establishment of printing presses amongst us." Through 
them he hoped that "many existing evils may be eradicated and 
virtue planted and the good intentions of this Govt become uni- 
versally realized by her citizens which under the present circum- 
stances of imbecility and corruption must necessarily be imposed 
upon." 10 The paper was "printed and published" weekly by God- 
win Brown Cotten. The editor's name and the fame of Texas' 
most valuable agricultural product no doubt gave rise, in time, 
to the tradition, accepted in sober earnest by Bancroft, that the 
paper was called The Cotton Plant. 20 The prospectus, which 
appears in the first issue, gives no indication of an earlier in- 
tention to publish under a different title, and the last issue of 
which I have any trace, February 18, 1832, retained the title of 
Texas Gazette. Lacking only five numbers — 11, 21, 39, 40, and 
51, — Mrs. Mila T. Morris of Houston has volume one complete. 21 
The University of Texas has fourteen numbers, all duplicated in 
Mrs. Morris's run, and Mr. H. E. Wagner has in his valuable 
collection of Texana at Berkeley, California, volume two, num- 
bers 3 and 6, January 10 and February 18, 1832. The last 
number of volume one (No. 52) is dated January 15, 1831; the 
first of volume two, if it appeared two weeks before number three, 
which is by no means certain, would have been dated December 
26, 1831. At any rate, it must have issued some time in De- 
cember. There was, therefore, an interval of about eleven months 
between the two volumes. This was apparenty bridged, in part, 
at least, by the Mexican Citizen, which will be noted later. 

The ideals and policies, hardships and difficulties of this 
pioneer example of Texas journalism are revealed by the editorial 

Norton, and incorporated in F. B. Baillio, A History of the Texas Press 
Association (Dallas, 1916), 320. 

"Texas Gazette, September 25, 1829. 

"McKinney to Austin, September 9, 1829. Austin Papers. 

"Bancroft, North Mexican States and Texas, II, 548. The error also 
appears in Baillio, as cited in note 17; Gray, as cited in the same note, 
corrects it. 

"The University of Texas has, in the Austin Papers, Nos. 3, 5-8, 10, 
14-16, 27, 28, 33, 36, 47. 
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announcements and comments scattered through the volume. The 
prospectus announced that the Gazette would be "dedicated to 
political and miscellaneous intelligence," chronicling "events as 
they transpire, within our own country, or may come to us from 
foreign parts"; it would be "the advocate of the national and 
state constitutions, and of harmony and Union"; it would in- 
dulge in no personalities or abuse — a policy carried out with re- 
markable fidelity; it would try to obtain and publish good trans- 
lations of laws and other important government documents, 
"which 'the want of a press has heretofore rendered it difficult to 
procure"; and from time to time would publish information use- 
ful to immigrants. News from the interior of Mexico — particu- 
larly important then because of the renewed Spanish invasion — 
the editor would try to obtain by regular correspondence with 
New Orleans. Subscriptions, "payable at any time after the first 
number has been issued," would be acceptable "in cash or Pro- 
duce." Advertisements of not more than ten lines would be pub- 
lished for one dollar for the first and fifty cents for each Subse- 
quent insertion. 

In the issue of August 21, 1830, Cotten announced that he 
had been troubled with applications to print statements concern- 
ing the character of private citizens, but "our press shall never 
be made the vehicle of accusations against the private character 
of any individual whatever." Public men, for public acts, he 
says, are responsible and may be investigated in the press, but 
not so with private cases. In the issue of September 6 he prints 
the bare news item that Seth Ingram, H. H. League, and 3. G. 
Holtham had a "rencontre" on September 2, that Holtham was 
killed by "a pistol ball passing through his body," and that In- 
gram and League were in confinement and the case under inves- 
tigation by the proper authority — "we forbear making any com- 
ments; but so soon as the trial is over we intend publishing the 
evidence etc. in pamphlet form." The preceding issue had car- 
ried the news of the escape of Hiram Friley, recently tried at 
Gonzales for tiie murder of Fielding Porter; the Gazette had said 
nothing about the trial of Friley "through what we conceive to 
be editorial propriety." But this has a modern tone: "It is to 
be hoped, that the civil authority will immediately adopt such 
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energetic measures, as will, in future, prohibit the practice of 
carrying arms, which has, we regret to say, been too common in 
this community, against the peace, quietness, prosperity, and 
even the reputation of this flourishing colony. Such a practice 
is unnecessary, except for the bloody and savage purpose of 
gratifying the private revenge of the most malignant heart." 22 

Though nominally a weekly, the paper appeared very irregu- 
larly. The issue of November 7 announced that the next num- 
ber would be delayed until the first Saturday in December. This 
was due to the request of many subscribers for a translation of 
the colonization la'ws in pamphlet form, and, to print that, it 
would be necessary to suspend the paper. This would entail no 
financial loss upon subscribers, it was explained, because they 
would receive the full fifty-two numbers for their year's sub- 
scriptions. The assurance was opportune, for the next issue did 
not appear until January 30, 1830. Number 34 (August 9) 
was delayed by repairs on the press. Number 46 (October 30) 
by pied type, and several other issues by causes unexplained. 
Number 50 (November 27) announced a temporary suspension 
for want of paper. Stock ordered in both New Orleans and New 
York, though expected all last month, had failed to arrive. The 
editor had made every effort to obtain paper, and had succeeded 
in finding in the colony enough for the last four numbers, but 
the end had been reached; "We are now entirely out." Number 
51 is missing, so that we do not know exactly when the famine 
was relieved, but Number 52, the last of the volume, is dated 
January 15, 1831. 

The editor's financial worries have a familiar sound. On 
March 27 the '$6 in cash or produce, payable any time, after the 
first issue,' was changed to $6 in advance, $7 if paid in six 
months, $8 if not paid until the end of the year. "Good, mer- 
chantable produce" would still be accepted, but "if not punctu- 
ally paid, cash will be demanded." The issue of June 5 
(Number 25) celebrated the end of the editor's first half-year. 
He thanked those who had assisted him by paying their sub- 
scriptions promptly, but bemoaned the fact that they were so 
few; "we hope they will now see the necessity of calling and 

22 Issue of October 9, 1830. 
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paying, as printers, like all other animals both eat andj drink, 
and have their wants, which must be satisfied some way or 
other." In his last issue he makes a final plea for payment, and 
announces that accounts will shortly be turned over to his attor- 
ney's for collection. 

Various agencies were established for the circulation of the 
Gazette — McKinstry and Austin at Brazoria, Dr. ¥m. D. Dun- 
lap at Harrisburg, George Orr at Trinity, Colonel Green De Witt 
at Gonzales, Adolphus Sterne at Nacogdoches, James W. Breed- 
love at New Orleans, James D. McCoy at Alexandria, Louisiana, 
T. Devalcourt at Atakapas, and Grissum and Griffith at Natchez. 23 
In the issue of May 15 Cotten offers a reward of $10 for infor- 
mation leading to the conviction of persons who make a practice 
of taking the papers of subscribers. 

The Gazette was a four-page paper with a type-page nine and 
a half by twelve inches, three columns to the page. The issues 
from January 30 to May 1 carried, under the title, the motto 
"Dios y Libertad." During this period it was edited by B. M. 
Williamson. Cotten then resumed the editorial office and changed 
the motto to, "Where Light Is, There is Liberty . . . Where 
Liberty Is, There Is My Country." In appearance and content 
the Gazette compares favorably with many of its contemporaries 
in the United States. In a typical issue, the first page is de- 
voted to an article or essay, usually quoted from an exchange, 
but sometimes a special; the second to editorial comment, news, 
and official correspondence with Mexico or concerning Mexican 
affairs; the third to municipal ordinances of the ayuntamiento of 
San Felipe and to advertisements; the fourth to verse, usually 
clipped from exchanges but occasionally original, and advertise- 
ments. Some of the ponderous first-page articles in the earlier 
issues are: "Education," original by Philom, "Summary of Pres- 
ident Jackson's Message," "The Man in the Bell" by Mr. Broug- 
ham, "Texas" from the Hartford Times, "Journey to the Vol- 
cano of Popocatapetl" translated from El Sol, "Political State of 
France" from London Morning Chronicle of November 30, 1829 
(this in the issue of March 27, 1830), etc., etc. Many of the 
editorials and some articles were written by Austin. They are 

"Issue of March 27, 1830. 
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unsigned but one familiar with his style and method of thought 
has little difficulty in determining their authorship with reason- 
able certainty. Of news, in the modern sense, there is very lit- 
tle, but the advertisements are excellent sources for phases of eco- 
nomic history, and the official documents which occupy a consid- 
erable part of nearly every issue are invaluable to the historian. 
For example, several of the laws translated in the Gazette — they 
seem to have been translated by Austin — are omitted from the 
official collection of the Lav:s of Coahuila and Texas, and are 
available nowhere else; while there is a mass of material on the 
actual operation of the local government and its relation to the 
state administration. 

Of Cotten little is known beyond what the pages of his paper 
reveal. He arrived in Austin's Colony August 10, 1829, from 
Louisiana, being then thirty-eight years old. 24 He sold his paper 
in January, 1831, and a traveler entering the Brazos Eiver in 
March of that year records that he was then "proprietor of a 
log house at the mouth of the Brazos for the entertainment of 
passengers." 25 In December, as we have seen, he resumed the 
publication of the Gazette. In July, 1832, the Gazette press was 
transferred to D. W. Anthony, 28 and it is perhaps a reasonable 
inference that the Gazette continued publication, and by Cotten, 
to that time. 27 In January, 1833, he was working on Anthony's 
paper at Brazoria; 28 March 27, 1834, a card in the Advocate of 
the People's Eights announced his readiness to "practice law in 
the different courts of Austin's Colony." He felt himself as 
capable, he said, "as many others who are now exercising the 
profession." Thereafter he is lost to view. 

The Mexican Citizen, 1881. — Cotten announced in Number 52 
(January 15, 1831) that he had "disposed of the proprietorship 
of the Texas Gazette ... to Bobert M. Williamson Esqr." 

M See Cotten's application for land in Austin's Colony. Eecords of Gen- 
eral Land Office, Austin, Texas. 

2a A Visit to Texas, 5 (Anonymous. New York, second edition, 1836). 

S8 The Texas Gazette and Brazoria Commercial Advertiser, Extra, July 23, 
1832 (Austin Papers) makes this announcement. 

"Bancroft, Gray, and Norton, as cited, agree in declaring that the 
Gazette continued publication until July, 1832. 

"Anthony to Austin, January 25, 1833. Austin Papers. 
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Williamson had previously edited the Gazette, as we have seen, 
from January to May, 1830, and was therefore not quite a 
novice. 29 There are four numbers of the Mexican Citizen in Mr. 
Wagner's collection — Numbers 5, 6, 10, and 15, March 17, 24, 
April 21, and May 26, 1831. 30 These show that Williamson had 
an associate, Aitken. The only contemporary reference to the 
paper which the writer has found is contained in a letter from 
S. M. Williams to Austin, dated March 22, 1831. 31 Austin, who 
was at Saltillo attending the legislature, of which he was a mem- 
ber, had complained of not receiving his paper since leaving 
home. Williams sends him several numbers and says, "you will 
perceive . . . that a change has been made, and I assure you 
is is an important one, and must prove beneficial to the country. 
Williamson's partner, Mr. Aiken, is an excellent workman, and 
quite a gentleman, and they must succeed." 

John Aitken is shown by the records in the General Land 
Office to have come from Pensacola. He made application, in 
February, 1831, for land in Austin's Colony, but the application 
was subsequently canceled, probably indicating that he had left 
the country. Williamson had been a resident of Texas since 
1827. He later played a prominent part in the agitations lead- 
ing to the Texas revolution, and after indepedence represented 
Washington county for many years in the congress of the Eepub- 
lic and the legislature of the state. 32 Of their journalistic careers, 

^Williamson's management of the Gazette began with the issaie of Jan- 
uary 30, 1830 (No. 8), without explanation. The precise date of his 
relinguishing the editorial burdens cannot be fixed; he edited Number 20, 
Number 21 is missing, and with Number 22 (May 8) Cotten is again in 
charge. 

3 °For information about the papers in Mr. Wagner's collection I am in- 
debted to the kindness of Miss Eleanor C. Buckley, of Austin, Texas, and 
Miss Helen S. Burns, of Atlantic City, New Jersey. Several errors in 
Judge Norton's article, in Baillio, as cited, note 17, should be corrected: 
Having called Cotten's paper "The Cotton Plant," he says, "In January, 
1831, 'The Gazette of Texas' was published on this press, and after a few 
numbers its name was changed to 'Mexican Nation' by Father Michael 
Muldoon." It seems plain from the text that the titles are inaccurate. 
Whether or not Father Muldoon had a hand in naming Williamson's paper 
The Mexican Citizen, the writer has no means of knowing. 

31 Austin Papers. 

'-Thrall, H. S., A Pictorial History of Texas, 63 1-635. 
no other information is available. 
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Texas Gazette and Brazoria Commercial Advertiser andjThe 
Constitutional Advocate and Brazoria Advertiser, 18321 — In the 
Austin Papers of the University of Texas there is a half sheet, 
two pages, of an extra with this title. It contains an announce- 
ment from D. W. Anthony that, "The Press of the 'Gazette,' hav- 
ing been transferred to the subscriber, will hereafter be conducted 
under the style of The Constitutional Advocate and Brazoria Ad- 
vertiser." He promised that he would immediately issue a pros- 
pectus, "with such remarks from the editor as will serve to give 
the public a correct idea of his political principles and economy, 
and the course he intends pursuing in the discharge of the inter- 
esting duty he has undertaken." 33 There are a number of puz- 
zling questions concerning this paper which cannot be positively 
settled by the material at hand. Gray says, 34 "In 1830 the pub- 
lication of the Texas Gazette and Brazoria Commercial Adver- 
tiser was begun in the town of Brazoria by D. W. Anthony." 
This is probably a reflection of a loose reading of Bancroft, 35 
who says that the Texas Gazette and Brazoria Advertiser was pub- 
lished in Brazoria in 1830, and that in September, 1832, "it was 
merged in the Constitutional Advocate and Texas Public Adver- 
tiser, D. W. Anthony being editor and proprietor." Gray and 
Bancroft agree that there was a paper in Brazoria in 1830; they 
agree on the title, except that Bancroft omits the word "Com- 
mercial"; but they do not agree that Anthony edited it. "Was 
there such a paper, and did Anthony edit it in 1830? Ban- 
croft and Gray cite no authority for their statements that it ex- 
isted, and in a thorough canvass of a large mass of contempo- 
rary material, the writer has found no reference to it, but that 
is far from conclusive. If the paper did exist, it seems strange 
that it should have taken Texas Gazette for the first half of its 
title, when Gotten was publishing another Texas Gazette at San 
Felipe, less than fifty miles away. As to Anthony, it seems pos- 
sible to say with a fair degree of positiveness that, if the paper 
existed, he did not edit it. In the first place, his announcement 
of July 23, 1832, quoted above, does not read like that of a man 

""He goes on to say that the paper will be sent to former subscribers to 
the Gazette until notified to stop by those who do not want it. 
M As cited, page 369. 
"As cited, page 549. 
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previously known to Texas readers; in the second place, his first 
application for land in Texas was dated October 10, 1832, 36 and 
while he may have been in the Colony long before that, it is very 
unlikely. Usually one of the first things a man did after ar- 
riving in Texas was to make application for land. Let us now 
examine the questions from another angle. Anthony certainly ac- 
quired "the Press of the 'Gazette'" in July, 1832. Was it the 
press of the Texas Gazette and .Brazoria Commercial Advertiser 
(Bancroft and Gray) or of Cotten's Texas Gazette at San Felipe? 
Gray says, "In July, 1832, the San Felipe paper was purchased 
by Anthony, and the two papers were consolidated under the 
name of The Constitutional Advocate and Brazoria Advertiser" ; 
and Cotten, as we have already seen, was working for Anthony 
in January, 1833. 37 It seems fairly certain, therefore, that 
Anthony did take over Cotten's paper. Did he already own a 
paper at Brazoria, or did he now buy one and "consolidate" it 
with the Gazette 1 ? The natural answer is no to both alternatives. 
The day of combinations had not then arrived in Texas. If 
Anthony owned one press, whether recently imported from San 
Felipe or of long service in Brazoria, it seems highly improbable 
that he would have bought another. But the Extra in which he 
announced his acquisition of the paper and the change of name 
was printed at Brazoria. The solution tentatively offered by the 
writer is that some time between February 18, the date of the 
latest number of the Gazette in Mr. Wagner's collection, and July 
23, 1832, Cotten himself moved his paper down to Brazoria and 
retained his old title but added to it "Brazoria Commercial Ad- 
vertiser." If this should happen to be the truth, it would fol- 
low that, whatever may have been the case in 1830, there was 
certainly no other paper in Brazoria at the time of his removal 
there. Of the Texas Gazette and Brazoria. Commercial Adver- 
tiser, we have only half of this single Extra; of Anthony's Con- 
stitutional Advocate and Brazoria Advertiser no copy is known. 
Austin complained in January, 1833, that the tone of the paper 
was anti-Mexican; 38 and the Arkansas Advocate (Little Eock) 

"Records of the General Land Office. 

"Anthony to Austin, January 25, 1833. Anstin Papers. 

"Ibid. 
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of May 29, 1833, quotes from it notices concerning the Conven- 
tion of April, 1833, and the beginning of cholera in Texas. An- 
thony died of cholera during the summer. 39 

The Advocate of the People's Rights, 1883. — Following An- 
thony's death there was much litigation for his press. John A. 
Wharton said, in February, 1834, that there had been five claim- 
ants. This statement appeared in The Advocate of the People's 
Rights, of February 22, Number 8 of Volume 1. The editorial 
announcement in this issue declares that it is edited and pub- 
lished by Oliver H. Allen, but his connection with the paper 
appears to have been a nominal one. Wharton says of himself 
that he began the publication of the paper when he thought the 
only press in Texas 'muzzled, devoted to the interest of a few 
and not accessible to all'; it is now "unbiased, unawed, open 
to you all"; his sacrifices are no longer necessary and he in- 
tends to retire. An Extra of March 27 declares that it "closes 
the career of the 'Advocate' until the return of Oliver H. Allen, 
the Editor, who is now absent in the United States of the North, 
and expected to return in the next vessel." Wharton say that 
he has sacrificed personal interest and convenience to make the 
paper useful to the people, but that they have withheld the sup- 
port necessary to its existence. For that reason he viewed its 
discontinuance "with frigid indifference." 40 These two copies of 
the paper are in the Austin Papers; no others are known to ex- 
ist. Advertisements in the regular issue of February 22 indicate 
that they have been running since November, 1833 — the earliest 
one since November 23. The paper was published at Brazoria, 41 
whether from Anthony's press is not known. 

The Emigrant, and the Texas Republican, 183k- — The Extra 
of The Advocate of the People's Rights, just described, carried 
the prospectus of The Emigrant, to be issued by Benjamin Frank- 

"Gfray, as cited, says July, 1833. I cannot fix the date more accurately. 
Norton, in Baillio, as cited, 323, "The Constitutional Advocate and Texas 
Public Advertiser was published by Anthony at Brazoria from January 1 
to July 16, 1833." 

"The Advocate of the People's Eights, February 22, 1834. Austin Papers. 

"Gray says: "A paper called The Advocate of the People's Rights was 
also published in Brazoria in 1834, by Oliver H. Allen. Beyond this fact 
little is known of it." 
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lin Cage and Franklin C. Gray. They intended that the paper 
should be "chiefly devoted to agriculture, and to giving such in- 
formation in regard to the country as will be interesting to those 
disposed to emigrate." Country subscribers to previous papers 
had rarely received their papers, they -were informed, and to 
meet this difficulty they would have the papers delivered by ex- 
press to all the principal points. The price of subscription 
would be $5, and payment would not be required until the end 
of six months; if not paid then, the price would be $7 at the end 
of the year. John A. Wharton, in calling attention to this an- 
nouncement, said that Cage was a young man of firmness, "in 
whose hands the press is not likely to become muzzled." Gray, 
he said, was a printer, formerly foreman of the New Orleans 
Commercial Bulletin. It seems probable that The Emigrant 
never appeared, for on July 5, 1834, 42 was issued the first num- 
ber of The Texas Republican, at Brazoria, by Gray and Harris. 43 
The University of Texas has twenty-nine scattering numbers of 
this paper, the last one dated March 9, 1836. With Number 17, 
December 13, 1834, Harris has retired, 44 and thereafter Gray 
continues the paper alone. Some of the vicissitudes of the press 
at Brazoria are hinted at in the editorial salutation in the first 
number of the paper: "Taking into consideration the liberal 
patronage that has always been extended to the press that issues 
this paper, by the citizens of Texas ; and the uninterested patriot- 

"Norton, in Baillio, as cited, 324, says: "In January, 1835, a paper was 
published at Brazoria styled 'The Texas Republican' by F. C. Gray, who 
was from New York, on the old press of Cotten, and it was the only paper 
in Texas, and continued to be published until August, 1836." He adds, 
whether truly or not is unknown, that Gray later moved to California, be- 
came wealthy, and returned to New York and committed suicide. Bancroft 
evidently used Norton's source. He says (549) : . . . "the Texas Re- 
publican, published at Brazoria by F. C. Gray, of New York, December 17, 
1834"; and the details given by Norton follow. Gray says (as cited, 369) : 
. . . "succeeded in August, 1834, by the Texas Republican. ... Its 
publication was continued, with a short intermission during the Mexican 
invasion, until August, 1836, when it finally died." All the dates given for 
the initial issue are incorrect. The date in the text is taken from the 
paper itself. 

"Harris's initials are nowhere given. 

"This issue is in the Lamar Papers in the Texas State Library. The 
numbers in the University's collection are: 1, 13-15, 25, 28, 31, 35, 36, 39, 
40, 42-44, 46, 47, 49, 51, 52, 53-59, 61, and issues for March 2 and 9, 1836. 
Some of the numbers are badly clipped. 
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ism displayed by them, in the ample support of it heretofore, 
the many baulks and disappointments to which they have been 
subjected, owing to the variable, uncertain and unfaithful man- 
ner in which it has been conducted, we almost dispair of again 
raising its reputation. . . . We are aware of the many dis- 
advantages under which we labour in an effort to resuscitate and 
bring into notice and make useful an establishment so effectually 
dead as this press must be, at present, in the public estimation." 
Being the only paper in Texas from July, 1834, to October 10, 
1835, it is of the greatest value for the light which it throws on 
the inauguration of the Texas revolution. Proceedings and reso- 
lutions of a great many local mass meetings and committees of 
safety published in its columns are not elsewhere obtainable. The 
quotations just given in note 42 declare that the paper continued 
publication until August, 1836. However, the Telegraph and 
Texas Register of January 18, 1837, in a review of its own career, 
says that before March 24, 1836, "the presses at Brazoria and 
Nacogdoches had ceased their publications." Did the Brazoria 
press later resume? Possibly, but not likely. 

Telegraph and Texas Register, 1835. — In The Texas Republi- 
can of March 14, 1835, Joseph Baker, Gail Borden, Jr., and John 
P. Borden announced their intention of begiuning at San Felipe 
a paper "printed every week on a sheet larger than any hitherto 
published in Texas." It would be 'a tool to no party, but would 
fearlessly expose crime and critical error wherever met with.' 
The price was to be five dollars in advance, six dollars at the 
expiration of six months, and seven dollars at the end of the 
year. It was to be called the Telegraph and Texas Planter. 
Delays occurred, and the first number of the paper did not issue 
until October 10, when its title had been changed to Telegraph 
and Texas Register. 45 By that time the revolution had begun 

"Norton says (in Baillio, as cited, 324) that Gail and Thomas H. Borden 
and Joseph Baker began publishing in August, 1835, "The Texas' Telegraph 
and Land Gazette" and that it was the forerunner of the Telegraph. The 
assumption in the text that the Telegraph and Texas Planter never issued 
is based on two reasons : ( 1 ) If begun in August, the name would hardly 
have been changed — without also a change of publishers — so soon as Octo- 
ber. (2) If an office had already been established and issuing a paper 
before October, the difficulties of getting out the first number of the 
Telegraph could not have been so great as described by Gail Borden to 
Austin in his letter of October 10 quoted in the text. 
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and forces were gathering at Gonzales for the March on Bexar. 
Gail Borden saw clearly the importance of the press as an in- 
strument of popular education and information, and a letter to 
Austin on October 10 shows some of the difficulties which he 
overcame in maintaining the paper. . . . "Mr. Baker says 
he ought to be in the camp, brother Tom says he also should he 
with you but indeed if they leave we never can get along with 
the paper, which is of more importance than their services can 
be in the camp. They say it will be said we do not turn out. 
But we work night and day — Mr. Toy has scarcely slept for two 
nights. You can represent the matter if you hear anything said. 
I shall endeavor to prevent their going, for my maxim is, Do the 
best for my country, praise or no praise." Again, on November 
1, he wrote Austin, sending $75 which he had collected on Aus- 
tin's accounts: "I would send you some on my own account," 
he said, "but for the printing establishment which at this time 
is a heavy burden upon us. Have not receive 75 dollars yet on 
our subscription, and our expenses for workmen, making im- 
provements etc has been 250 dollars per month. So long as the 
war lasts it will be a dead and heavy weight upon us — Thomas 
writes pressingly for me to come to camp — If I should go, the 
business could not go on." 46 

The Telegraph began, and continued through March, 1836, as 
an eight page paper. It is an invaluable repository of public 
documents during this critical period of the state's history. It 
published twenty-one issues at San Felipe, the last one March 
24, then, with the advance of Santa Anna, crossed the Brazos, 
and, upon the request of President Burnet, set up at Harris- 
burg. Number 22, April 14, was on the press when Santa Anna's 
advance guard entered the town and destroyed machinery and 
type by throwing them into Buffalo Bayou.* 7 In May Borden 
applied to President Burnet for assistance in equipping another 
paper. The government was indebted to him for public print- 
ing and Burnet gave him an order on the Texas Purchasing 

"Both Borden's letters are in the Austin Papers. 

I'Gray says (as cited, 370) that only six copies of this issue had been 
printed. He saysi that .the press was afterwards taken from the Bayou 
and restored, that the Houston Morning Star was printed on it, and that 
it was in the Telegraph office in 1877 when the Telegraph suspended. 
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Agent in New Orleans, presumably Thomas Toby and Brother. 
The agent, however, could not pay the draft and Borden mort- 
gaged land for a letter of credit on Cincinnati, with which he 
bought a press and new materials. He established an office at 
Columbia, and issued Number 23 on August 2, 1836.* 8 The 
paper was published at Columbia until April 11, 1837, and then 
moved to Houston, its final home. The first number issued at 
Houston is dated May 2. Baker had long since dropped out of 
the management, and in June, 1837, the Borden connection was 
broken, the paper being taken over by Jacob W. Cruger and Dr. 
Francis Moore, Jr. Lacking only six numbers of Volume l, 49 
the University of Texas has a practically complete file of the 
Telegraph to the end of December, 1845. 

Texian and Emigrant's Guide, 1835. — Probably toward the 
middle of November, 1835, D. E. Lawhon established this paper 
at Nacogdoches. The Smythe Papers in the State Library con- 
tain Numbers 4 and 5, December 19 and 26, and the University 
has Number 6, January 2, 1836. We have already noted the 
Telegraph's statement that before March 24 the Nacogdoches 
paper had suspended. 

The Texas Reporter. — The copy of The Texas Republican for 
March 2, 1836, in the University collection contains the pros- 
pectus of William W. Gant and Andrew J. Greer "for publish- 
ing in the town of Washington a miscellaneous newspaper to be 
entitled The Texas Eeporter." It had apparently appeared first 
in the issue of January 14. Publication was then intended to 
begin early in March, the immediate object being to publish the 
reports of the convention which was to assemble there on March 
1. The publishers believed that the union with Mexico was dis- 
solved, and thought that Texas should establish an independent 
government. Their motto was to be "Measures first, men next." 
The rapid movement of military events during February and 
March, 1836, no doubt prevented them from carrying their plans 
into execution. 

"Gray erroneously says October 2. 

"The numbers missing are 10, 11, 18, 20, 22, 46. Number 19, however, 
is represented in the University collection by only two pages, 129-30 ( 1 and 
2 of the issue). There are many duplicates in the collection. 
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Paper at Matagorda, 1835? — Gray says 50 that one Simon Mus- 
sina published a paper at Matagorda from 1835 to 1838, but 
he had never seen a copy, and knew nothing about it. Borden's 
statement in the Telegraph of January 18, 1837, that the presses 
at Brazoria and Nacogdoches had ceased publication before March 
24, 1836, and the further statement that he answered the presi- 
dent's call to Harrisburg because "we were the last and only 
medium of publication they could obtain," indicate that there 
was no such paper. This, however, is not entirely conclusive. 

Perhaps an apology is due for the publication of these notes. 
They were taken incidentally during the course of an exhaus- 
tive study, for a larger subject, of the contemporary material on 
Texas from 1819 to 1836. It seems improbable that another 
will soon tread that path again; and, since there is so much of 
error in what has been written about the Texas press of that 
period, it seemed desirable to publish them. It may well hap- 
pen, too, that readers of the article may know of additional copies 
of the papers here listed, and of others, not listed, in which case 
the writer would greatly appreciate having them brought to his 
attention. For, whatever may be thought of the notes, the papers 
themselves are invaluable. 

50 As cited, 370. 



